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CHILDREN’S INFIRMARY, BOSTON. 
To the Editor of the Boston Medical and Sargical Journal. 


Dean Str,—As you have requested me to furnish some details respect- 
ing the institution under my charge, I enclose you a short account of its 
results for the last ten months during which it has been in operation. I 
am the more willing to do this, as the charity, though a private one, and 
supported by the beneficence of one individual whom I am not at 
liberty to name, must possess some interest in the estimation of your 
readers, from the fact of its being an undertaking somewhat different 
from any heretofore attempted in this community. It is left to the 
reader to judge, from the facts given, how far the benevolent intentions 
of its patron have been fulfilled. The beds are thirty in number, and 
they have never been wholly occupied at the same time. It was there- 
fore thought expedient to allow adult patients, of both sexes, to have the 
benefit of the institution until all the beds should be required for children. 
This regulation is still in force, and there is consequently a ward de- 
voted to men, and another to women. ‘The greatest number of patients 
at any one time was seventy-five; and estimating the average sojourn of 
those admitted, twice as many persons might have been provided for dur- 
ing the time since the opening of the Infirmary. 

The whole number of patients admitted has been 174—51] males, 
123 females. The number of out-door patients treated at the Infirmary, 
about 60. Of the patients admitted, there were Irish, 142; American, 
21; English, 7 ; Scotch, 2; French, 2. Above the age of 15 there 
were 57; below that age, 117. 

The diseases for which they were admitted were as follows :—Fever, 
66; ship fever, 11; diseases of the bowels, 20; extreme prostration 
and emaciation, generally arising from the privations of a long sea voy- 

14; bronchitis, 9; pneumonia, 7; scrofula, 6; rheumatism, 5 ; 

isis, 4; stomatitis, 4 ; diseases of the eye, 4 ; amenorrhea, 3 ; icterus, 

2; anemia, 2; diseases of the skin, 3 ; dyspepsia, 2; disease of the ute- 

rus, 1 ; cynanche tonsillaris, 1 ; paney, 1; ascites, 1 ; hydrocephalus, 
1; gangrene of the vulva, 1 ; the remainder uncertain. 


The results of the above cases were as follows :—Recovered, 121 ; 
relieved, 9 ; not relieved, 14; not treated, 4 ; died, 11; now under 
treatment, 15. Of the deaths, 2 have been from typhoid, 2 from ship 
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fever, 1 died with pneumonia, 1 with pleurisy, 1 with phthisis, 1 with 
dysentery, 2 from prostration, 1 from gangrene of the vulve. 

As to the treatment adopted, very little medicine has been administer- 
ed, as a general rule, to the children; and more has been due to the 
excellent care bestowed upon them by the matron and chief nurse, than 
to any prescriptions of the physician. There are, however, one or two 
items relating to the treatment of certain diseases, which it may not be 
amiss to mention, In chronic diarrhoea, excellent effects have been pro- 
duced by the administration of the nitrate of silver, both by the mouth 
and as an enema. ‘Three of the cases of stomatitis have been of a se- 
vere character, and one of them might easily have been mistaken for 
cancrum oris, such as the writer has not, as yet, seen in Boston, but of 
which he saw several cases at the Children’s Hospital in Paris. Two 
of the above arose spontaneously, the other two from a very common 
exciting cause, the irritation produced by the stumps of decayed teeth. 
They have been treated in various ways, but by far the most efficacious 
remedy has been that employed by Monsieur Bonneau at the Hospital 
above alluded to. This is the common powder of the chloride of lime, 
applied in small quantities with the finger. 

Among the out-door patients there have been a good number of cases 
of common tinea capitis. No case, however, of true tinea favosa has 
presented itself, Most of the cases presented have been relieved by the 
——— of ae hydr. nit., or a strong lotion of acid. nit. 

he dietetic rules of the house have been somewhat rigid, and have 
been strictly enforced, with manifest benefit to those who had never be- 
fore known their good effects. The usual beverage of the patients, until 
convalescent, has been iced water, and few-have asked for anything else. 
The bi-tartrate of potash has been given in a very few instances, when 
acid drinks were asked for. The whole array of pleasant compound 
beverages has been discarded; and however difficult such a course 
might be in private practice, it has seemed here to have been attended 
with increased benefit to the patient. 
No one of the eruptive diseases of childhood has, fortunately, ap 
in the wards, nor have there been any instances of the communication 
of disease by contagion to other patients. The attendants and those 
connected with the institution have enjoyed good health, with the ex- 
ception of Dr. J. B. Alley, the admitting physician, who during his ar- 
duous and praiseworthy exertions among the destitute and sick emigrants 
in the hottest pa of the summer, contracted a long and dangerous fe- 
ver, from which he has happily entirely recovered. 
Boston, December 26, 1847. Very ey yours, 

mu. R. Lawrence. 
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HISTORICAL SKETCH OF TOBACCO FROM 1640 TO 1662. 
By 8S. J. W. Tabor, M.D., Shelburne Falls, Mass. 
(Commanicated for the Boston Medical and Surgical Journal.) 


** Elle accroit, en courant, sa force et sa puissance 
A peine on la distingué a son humble nai 
Bientst elle grandit, prend l’air audacieux, 
Ses pieds foulent la terre et son front heurte aux cieux.”’ 
L’ Art de Fumer, par Barthelemy, Chant iii. p. 100. 


In a preceding article* were given some citations from the Statutes of 
Virginia, showing that tobacco was by law made a means “ for the 
defraying of all public charges and impositions.” We see, therefore, that 
to this colony the herb was almost the potable gold of the alchemists. It was 
both their solace and their coin. It ministered to their bodily gratification, 
furnished them employment, paid their taxes, discharged their debts, and 
might be said to serve them spiritually and temporally. The parson who 
dispensed the bread of life, the clerk who responded amen during the 
reading of the liturgy, the sexton who played the part of Yorick in the 
church-yard, the doughty soldier who donned his martial panoply for the 
defence of his country, the legislator who devised statutes for the common 
weal, the attorney who conducted the large flies safely through the meshes 
of the law, and even the very physician who attacked the diseases of the 
colony with his drugs, and assisted the children into the world, all received 
their quid pro quo in the weed. In the act from which we have quot- 
ed it is specified that there shall be paid “to the ministers for their 
duties ten pounds of tobacco per poll for every titheable person, out of 
which proportion the ministers to maintain their clerks and sextons. ‘To 
the muster master general three pounds of tobacco per poll for every 
titheable person. To the captain of the forte, for his entertainment and 
maintenance, and for the procuring and maintaining of ten guarders for 
the forte, three pounds of tobacco per poll for i | titheable person.” + 
A subsequent assembly fixed the rates of dinners and drams at the tav 

and the landlords men directed how much of King James’s “ stygian’ 

herb they might demand in exchange for beef steak and old Nantz. 

In 1640, in England, the Parliament, by their first legal act on the 
subject, confirmed Charles’s edicts of 1627, permitting, however, the 
culture of tobacco in the gardens of the two universities of the realm 
for physic, and also by surgeons for a like purpose, provided no more 
than half a rood of land was used, in conformity to a regulation of the 


reign. 
In the Coisay of New Plymouth, the Puritans enacted “That if any 
person or persons take tobacco whilst they are empaneled on a jurie, to 


* Boston Medical and Surgical Journal, vol. xxxvii, p. 336. 
+ Extracts from the Provigeial Statules of Virginia, copied verbatim from the Colonial Re- 
cords, p. 219. 


from the Provincial Statutes of Virginia, &c., p. 227. 
Rymer's Fendore, Lister, of generis Acta Publica inter Reges 
Anglie, ete., tom. xvii. p. 668. 
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forfeit five shillings for every default, except they have given up their 
verdict, or are not to give it until the next day or depart the court by 
consent.”* ‘Two years before, they made their first law concerning 
this weed in the following words :—“ Whereas, there is a t abuse in 
taking of tobaccoe in a very uncivill manner openly in the Towne 
and as men pass upon the high wayes, as also in the fields, and as men 
are at worke in the woods and fields, to the neglect of their labors, and 
to the great reproach of this gouernment, it is therefore enacted by the 
court that if any shall be founde or seene takinge tobaccoe in the 
streets of any towne within the Colonys of this Gouernment, or in any 
barn or outhouse, or by the heigh wayes, and not above a mile from a 
dwelling house, or at his worke in the fields, where he doth not dyne or 
eate his meate, that euery such person or persons so offending shall 
forthwith pay xud for every such offence as oft as hee or they shall so 
offend, and it shall be lawful upon information for the constable of the 
towneship or next to the place where such offence shall be committed, 
to distrayne his goods for yt upon demand. And for boyes and servants 
that shall offend herein, and have nothing to pay, to be set in the stocks 
for the first default, and for the second to be whipt.”+ 

In the Province of Massachusetts Bay there was a cotem law 
of similar construction and import, which I shall also quote literally :— 
*‘ It is ordered by this court ; that no man shall take any tobacco within 
20 poles of any house, or so near as may endanger the same, or near 
any barn, corn, or hay-cock, as may occasion the firing thereof, upon 
pain of 10s. for euery such offence, besides full recompense of all damages 


done by means thereof: Nor shall any take tobacco in any inn or — 


common victuall house, except in a private room there, so as neither 
the master of the said house, nor any guest there shall take offence 
thereat, which if any do, then such person shall forthwith forbear, upon 
pain of two shillings sixpence for every such offence. And all fines in- 
curred by this law, the one half shall be to the informer, the other to the 
poor of the towne where the offence is done.” t 
These stringent laws would lead one to sup the “takinge of 
” was a crying nuisance of the time; but if we may judge 
from a passage in the curious history of John Winthrop, the first 
governor of the Colony of the Massachusetts Bay, such was not the 
case. Under the date of 1640, he says, “This summer there came 
divers godly men, as they pretended, from Christophers, with their 
families. e occasion was, one Mr. Collins, a young scholar, full of 
zeal, &c., preaching in the island, it pleased God, divers were wrought 
upon by him, but he and they being persecuted and their liberty re- 
strained, they came away and brought all their substance in tobacco, 
which came at so dead a market, as they could not get above two pence 


* The Compact with the Charter and Laws of the 
wn Brigham, p69 Colony of New Plymouth, &c., collected by 
t Brigham’s Laws of the Colony of New P! , &e., p. 59. 
y and Provinee of Massachusetts Bay, carefully 
from the Public , and ancient printed books, &c., p. 194. 
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the pound (the freight came to one penny, observe), nor could sell half 
at that rate.’* The demand for not have been 
t, and our Puritan ancestors probably set out to nip the threatening 
evil in the bud, and with that success which usually attends legislation 
when it arrays itself against the indulgences of the popular appetite. 

As we are now upon the Nicotian legislation of the Puritan fathers 
of the Bay State, we shall deviate from the chronological order, thus far 
pursued, to say that in 1641, the Colony of New Plymouth enacted, 
“That no forraine tobaccoe be bought and sold to be taken in the 
government, but such as is planted in the government, after the first 
of January next, except what is bought and sold to and from for- 
raine places.”+ ‘This was repealed in 1642. In 1645 a law similar 
to the one of 1638 was , in which, however, were excepted 
“souldiers in the time their trayneinge.”{ This was re-enact- 
ed in 1658. In 1669 it was ordered, «Phat any person or persons 
that shall be found smoaking of tobacco on the Lord’s day ; goeing too or 
coming from the meetinges, within two miles of the meeting house, shall 
pay twelve pence for every such default to the Collonies use.”§ In 1671 
the fine was raised to two shillings, and the same fine was imposed 
for “ smoaking in the streets or in such places of danger,”’ besides repair- 
ing all damages occasioned by “such careless smoaking.”|| Military 
men were favored in this act, as we have seen them in some of the 
preceding, for the law closes by saying, “‘souldiers whilst in the Army 
are dispensed with, to smoak it in the field.” 

The Massachusetts enactments could not be strictly enforced. Neither 
could those of Charles I. ; but in 1642, the monarch devised an 4 
dient which succeeded better than any he had tried. He sent Sir Wil- 
liam Berkley to Virginia, to act as governor, where he arrived in the 
month of February. In order effectually to secure the monopoly of 
tobacco, by making his interests and those of the trading classes in Great 
Britain, the same with his own, the King determined to engross the entire 
commerce of the American colonies. Accordingly Berkley was charged 
with instructions which imposed burthens and restrictions on trade, ex- 
ceeding all they had previously suffered. All vessels laden with colo- 
pe were obliged to proceed to English ports; they were 

ictly forbidden to make any other harbors, or even to barter with any 
foreign vessels they might chance to meet.1 The colonists petitioned 
pp oe these measures, through George Sandys, by a document worthy 

freemen, and written with eloquence, energy and force. The prin- 
ciples which should govern trade were laid down with perspicuity and 
correctness. ‘Freedom of trade,” it was asserted by the petitioners, 
“is the blood and life of a commonwealth,”** an axiom which it would 
be well if many a modern legislator appreciated and considered. 


* The History of New from 1630 to 1649, vol. ii. p. 9, 10. 
{ Laws of the of New Plymouth, 
id., p. 87. 


252. 
Chaimer’s Political Annals of the present United Colonies, chap. v. p. 132, 133. 


p- 
* Heni Statutes at Collection of all the Laws of Virginia, 
tion of the Legisla 1619, vel 233. 
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Jefferson mentions that in 1644 duties were laid upon tobacco raised 
in the New England States, by “ An Act charging of tobacco brought 
from New England with customs and with excise.”* 

In 1644 Christian IV., King of Denmark, forbade the use of tobacco 
throughout his realm under a penalty, for the first offence, of a fine of 
ten rix dollars and a public whipping; for the second offence the fine 
was increased to fifty hat-ducats, and to the whipping was added a year’s 
imprisonment ; the third offence was punished by cropping the ears, 
slitting the nostrils, confiscation of the entire estate of the delinquent, 
and six years’ incarceration. ‘These rigorous measures, however, utterly 
failed to prevent the consumption of tobacco. They excited the indig- 
nation of Christian’s subjects, and the magistrates dared not execute the 
enactments according to their strict tenor, for fear of popular violence. 
Informers were considered infamous, and the law became essentially a 
dead letter. No convictions took place, except in Copenhagen, under the 
immediate eye of the monarch, and when he died soon after, in 1648, 
one of the early acts of Frederick III., his successor, was to repeal the 
odious statute, and to allow the people of his dominions to solace them 
selves as they pleased with the luxury that had been proscribed.t . 

In 1646 the Long Parliament interfered with the regulations of Charles 
1. concerning the American Colonies, and although they managed to se- 
cure the carrying trade to English vessels, they offered inducements to make 
an acquiescence profitable to the transatlantic States, and granted them 
full permission to disagree to their propositions if they chose. The colo- 
nies agreed to them, and for several years the tobacco-growing provinces 
were in a most prosperous situation. In the ports of Virginia alone, 
at Christmas, in 1648, the great staple had brought thirty-one ships from 
various quarters for trade; seven were from New England, ten from 
London, two from Bristol, and twelve from Holland.t Thus, when 
trade was placed on more just principles, tobacco brought abundance 
and prosperity to the planters of the colonies which raised it. Vir- 
ginia was not alone engaged in its culture; in Maryland it was also the 
staple; in New England it was raised to some extent; and this same 
year the Swedes and Fins, on the Delaware, became competitors in the 
trade.4 The tobacco interests were now in a flourishing condition. 
Their greatest oppressor expiated his tyranny on the scaffold, January 
30, 1649. The people of England, grown sick of the prerogatives 

claimed by the Stewarts, and wearied by the continual infraction of all 
promises made by Charles [. to regard their rights, had him arraigned 
and tried for his many treasons. ‘The day of royal edicts and procla- 
mations was past, and arbitrary power could no longer prevent the to- 
bacco planters from enjoying the fruits of their labors. , therefore, 


* “ Title in American Library, 99,8.” Jefferson’s reference in his Notes on Virginia, p. 249. 
+ Kohiner’s Kenntniss der Handwerke und sone Se. 
$ New Description of Virginia, in the Collections of the Massachusetts Historical Society, 2d 


series, vol. ix. p. 118. 
§ Bancroft’s History of the United States, vol. ii. chap. xv. p. 296. 
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rejoiced, as we shall hereafter see, at the revolution in England—a re- 
volution which secured to them liberties they had never before enjoyed. 

In 1650 the Code of the General Court of Connecticut denounced 
tobacco with the pious zeal so characteristic of the Puritans of that 
colony, where, on their first organization, it was laimed, “ that 
they would be governed by the laws of God—until they had time to 
make better.”* Both as a literary curiosity, and as illustrative of the 
history of the Nicotiana Tabacum, I shall copy the ordinances precisely 
as they stand on record :—* Forasmuch as it is observed, that man 
abuses are crept in, and committed, by frequent taking of tobacko. 
is ordered by the authority of this Courte, That no under the 
age of twenty-one years, nor any other, that hath not already accustom- 
ed himselfe to the use thereof, shall take any tobacko, untill hee hath 
brought a certificate under the hands of some who are approved for 
knowledge and skill in phisick, that it is usefull for him, and allso, that 
hee hath received a lycense from the courte, for the same.—And for the 
regulating of those, who either by theire former taking it, have, to theire 
owne apprehensions, made it necessary to them, or uppon due advice are 

ded to the use thereof, 

“ It is ordered, That no man within this colonye, after the publication 
hereof, shall take any tobacko publiquely, in the streett, highwayes or 
any barne yardes, or uppon training dayes, in any open places, under 
the penalty of six-pence for each offence against this order, in any the 
perticulars thereof, to be paid without gainesaying, upon conviction, by 
the testimony of one witness, that is without just exception, before 
any one magistrate. And the constables in the severall townes are re- 
ee to make presentment to each perticular courte, of such as they 

understand, and can evict to bee transgressors of this order.” + 

In Maryland, as well as Virginia, tobacco was viewed in a very dif- 
ferent light, and was looked upon as a sine qué non. In an Account of 
Mary-land, written by a Mr. Hugh Jones,f who from his style and man- 
her we may with much propriety suppose to have been an Episcopalian 
divine, we can see how he regarded the vegetable then undergoing, in 
other quarters, so much proscription. “God be praised,” he exclaims, 
“the church of England is pretty firmly established among us. Churches 
are built, and there is an annual stipend allowed to every minister, by 
a perpetual law, which is more or less according to the number of taxa- 
bles in each parish ; every Christian male 16 years old, and negroes 
male and female above that age, pay 40 pounds of tobacco to the 
minister, which is levied by the sheriff among other public levies, which 
makes the revenues of the ministers, one with another, about 2000 
pounds of tobacco! or one hundred pounds sterling artes My In 
another place he says, “ Tobacco is our meat, drink, clothing and monies ; 


* Knickerbocker’s History of New York, from the beginning of the World to the end of the 
Dynasty, &e., vol. i. p. 50. 


ical Transacuons Abri vol. 


st 
The Code of of the Generel Conn of Connections. $8, 97. 
An the Phi iii, p. 
Ibid., vol. iii. p. 602. 
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not but that we have money, both Spanish and English, pretty plenty, 
which serves only for pocket expenses, and not for trade, 
the standard for trade not only with the merchants, but also among our- 
selves.”* In Virginia, as I have already noted, a similar state of things 
obtained. Tobacco-planting was the chief object of industry, and the pro- 
duct thus fitted for market served for money, and was the only regulator 
of the exchanges.t So much was the attention of the Virginians di- 
rected to raising this staple, that all other kinds of labor languished. 
Manufactured goods of nearly every kind were imported from England, 
and a general indolence was uced by the common direction given 
to the energies and resources of the province. 

We have already seen that the Stewarts had deprived the colonies of 
freedom of trade, and that tobacco, being the most considerable Ameri- 
can export, greatly suffered thereby ; but a revolution had taken place 
in Great Britain. The sceptre had passed from the hands of the ty- 
rannical Charles I. into those of the republicans. More liberal views 
were accordingly adopted towards the colonies, and different measures 

. The battle of Naseby, which decided the fate of Charles I., 
was fought on the 14th day of Jone, 1645, and, as has been mentioned, 
on the 23d of January, 1646, the Long Parliament granted such immu- 
nities to Virginia and the other English possessions in North America, 
as to render them prosperous and give them the profits of their toil ; 
but this justice was carried still further, and in Mach, 1652, the 1 

granted the People of Virginia all the liberties of the 
inhabitants of Great Britain, and all the privileges of trade enjoyed by 
the mother country. This generous act of right secured to the tobacco- 
ters all the favors they wished, either for themselves or their sta 
y hesitated no longer concerning the parties in Great Britain; Vir- 
ginia became a supporter of Oliver Cromwell.} 

In 1653 smokers were punished by legal enactments in the Swiss 
Canton of Appenzell, and all innkeepers were strictly directed to en- 
ter prosecutions against whosoever should partake of the inculgence 
in their houses. It was then a great novelty in that canton, and so un- 
usual was the sight that children ran after those who smoked in the 
streets, and pursued them with exclamations of wonder, shouts and 
laughter. Calvinistic churches of the Inner-rood of this canton 
made the use of tobacco, in any form, a matter of discipline and remon- 
strance in the first instance, mm of expulsion in the second.$ 

In 1661 the Council of the canton of Berne arranged their police 
regulations according to the ten commandments, and immediately under 
that against adultery came the edict prohibiting the use of tobacco, and a 

au Tabac was instituted to carry the law into execution, and to 


Bancroh’s History of the United voi chop, vi. p. 229, 235 
’s History nited States, vol. i. vi. . 
Clarendon’s History of the Rebellion, book xiii. p. 446, ; Heni s Statutes at Large, &e., 
ee to? Where the act of surrender is given ; Godwin’s History of the Commonwealth, 


vol. iii. 
Mémoires concernants |’Economie Rurale, par une Société ¢tablie & Appenzell 


des 
en Suisse, tom. i. p. 431. 
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see that the specified punishments and penalties were duly enforced.* 
This court had its officers in every bailiwick of the canton, and its pro- 
ceedings were summary and final. The clergy united with the magis- 
tracy to extirpate a sin so corrupting and so contagious, and which threat- 
ened, as they thought, a death blow alike to vital piety and to social order. 
on however, the infection seized the divines and the judges 

ves. The Chambre au Tabac was consequently ted, to 
rise no more ; and the weed added Berne to the list of its territorial 


conquests. 

In 1662, notwithstanding the British prohibitory laws, it would seem 
tobacco was raised in some parts of England, for Fuller speaks of its 
being cultivated in Gloucestershire, and says that “ many got great estates 
thereby,” though he could not thus incidentally mention the plant with- 
out cautiously adding, “‘ As for the praise of tobacco, with the virtues 
thereof, they may better be performed by the pens of such writers whose 
pallates have tasted of the same.” 

At this time, the plant was plentiful in the Dutch East Indies, and 
indeed in all that region. Mr. John Nieuhoff, who was then there, writes 
that it was cultivated “ in all parts of the Indies ;” that the Malayans and 
Javanese styled it tobako, after the Portuguese, and that, at Batavia, 
tobacco of a good quality could then be bought at two pence a pound.f 

While schenotbpleadiog was thus extending itself so far to the East, it 
was again suffering oppression and restriction in the country where it was 
indigenous. Oliver Cromwell, that great man, so much and so grossly 
abused, and as yet so illy understood, died on the 3d of September, 1658, 
and with him expired the liberal policy of Great Britain towards the 
American colonies. No sooner had the licentious Charles II. obtained 
Sr pers of the throne, than navigation acts were passed, excluding all 

t native or naturalized subjects from trading with the colonies, 
giving the business entirely to English merchants and factors. All goods 
were declared forfeit which did not go to British America in English ves- 
sels, and which were not shipped from England.¢ On the other hand, 
the colonists were forbidden to send their products to any but English 
ports, under the same penalty. Bancroft might well say these laws “ cut 
with a double edge,” and remark that they were so oppressive, that the 
prohibition to plant tobacco, in England and Ireland, was a “useless 
mockery.” || e tobacco-planters were ground between two stones, and 
they were not allowed to enjoy relief till the war of the revolution. 


burdens upon their staple affected their interests, and deeply 
The were, led to discuss, both individu- 
ally and in their legislative assemblies, the great questions of free trade 
and colonial rights. ‘Tobacco, upon which they depended, was obliged 
* Historia Botanica, seu Plantarum que ad Usum Medicine pertinet, Deseriptio et Virtu- 
History Worthies of England, endeavored by Thomas Fuller, D.D., vol. i. p. 373. 
ark 


of the 
Remarkable V and Travells into Best Provinces of ve West and Indies 
tes done after the Life: Translated from the Dutch Original, p. 304. 

History of the United States, vol. ii. chap. xi. p. 41—45, 47. 
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to seek a market at the beck of tyrannical masters, and they who raised 
it were therefore especially affected by the unjust course of England 
towards this country. It 1s not too strong an assertion to say that the 
“ Virginia weed ” did more than all other causes to lead the inhabitants 
of that colony to correct notions of liberty and independence. But, in 
1662, tyranny was dominant in Virginia. Its royalist legislature placed 
the crown officers independent of the colony by a permanent imposition 
on the tobacco that was exported,* and notwithstanding the prevailing 
poverty, the burgesses received nine dollars a-day, or two hundred and 
fifty pounds of tobacco, besides rendering the councillors exempt from 
levies.t ‘To make things yet worse, the tax was assessed on polls in- 
stead of property, and thus the landed estates of the rich burgesses 
escaped.t 

The planters, however, succeeded, in some degree, in trading off their 
tobacco contrary to the navigation acts. ‘I'his was principally effected 
by the Dutch merchants of New Belgium. ‘These mariners laded their 
vessels with tobacco, just touched at a New England harbor on the 
sound, and then sailed for New Amsterdam.g In this manner some 
illicit traffic was carried on, but as the Virginians themselves owned very 
few vessels, they could not trade on their own bottoms. Owing to 
these restrictions, purchasers of tobacco diminished ; the English mer- 
chants, secure of their monopoly, grew careless of the quality, and know- 
ing the tobacco must be brought to them, imposed an enormous price on 
their goods || ‘The Virginia planters tried to prevail on the Marylanders 
to intermit for a year to raise a crop of tobacco, in hopes that a scarcity 
in the article would induce a repeal in the oppressive laws ; but the 
Marylanders would not accede to the proposal,¥ although they suffered 
equally with their neighbors. 

We have now reached an era in the progress of tobacco, when it had 
very nearly introduced itself into all quarters of the globe. The severe 
penal restrictions upon its use, formerly so frequent, had almost ceased, and 
its persecutions begin now to be more those of cupidity striving to realize 
money from taxes and impositions upon it, than laws made in the expec- 
tation or desire of preventing its consumption, or depriving it of popular 
favor. Its subsequent history, therefore, must be more monotonous and 

ic, and will also move with much hastier strides. We shall no 

ger pursue its steps with the minuteness thus far maintained, but with 

one more article shall finish the present series of historical sketches of 
tobacco. 


* Hening’s Statutes at Large, &c., vol. ii. p. 130—132, 
t Ibid. p84, 359 , 392. 
Bancroft’s History of the United States, vol. ii. p. 206, 207. 
Albany Records, vol. xviii. p. 157, 158, 197. 
Bancroft’s History of the United States, vol. ii. p. 198, 199. 
Hening’s Statutes at Large, &c., vol. i. p. 190, 200, 209, 221, 224, 228, 232, 251. 
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THE DYSENTERY AS IT APPEARED IN LOWELL IN 1847, HOMO. 
PATHICALLY TREATED. 


By Daniel Holt, M.D. and R. Shackford, M.D. 
tCommunicated for the Boston Medical and Surgical Journal.) 


In every severe and fatal epidemic, it is important that the character 


which it assumes in different locations be laid before the profession, that 


acorrect judgment may be formed of its severity, and the most effectual 
means of relief, more especially when a course of treatment is pur- 
sued, differing essentially from that ordinarily adopted. With this view 
we briefly communicate our experience in this disease. Dysentery com- 
menced in this city early in the summer, and continued till winter, but 
the greatest prevalence of the disease was in August and September. 
There has been, perhaps, nothing very peculiar in the character of the 
disease, but, like epidemics generally, assuming a more malignant cha- 
racter than we ordinarily find in cases of the same disease occurring 
sporadically. ‘There has been also a more than ordinary amount of sick- 
ness and fatality during the same period, especially from fevers and 
bowel complaints. In these remarks we include only dysentery strictly 
speaking, carefully distinguished from diarrhoea or cholera infantum. 
The cases under our treatment have been variable—many of them mild 
through their course, and yielding soon; others of the most intractable 
character. In very many of the cases which we treated, the discharges 
would average once in from ten to fifteen minutes, making more than 
one hundred in the twenty-four hours, consisting of pare blood or blood 
and mucus combined, with other symptoms of equal severity. Indeed 
the frequency of the discharges of itself was not an indication of dan- 
ger—and mere bloody discharges were not found to destroy life, nor 
did they constitute the whole of the disease. If the general excitement 
was subdued, and the disease became a local one, to a considerable ex- 
tent there was less danger. In order to be brief, we shall give the 
symptoms of the disease, with the remedies which were used in its 
treatment. Suffice it to say, that our guiding principle of treatment 
was “similia similibus”’; our remedies those laid down in the most 
approved scientific works on this subject, tested by the combined expe- 
rience of the last fifty years. ‘The doses prescribed varied from the Ist 
to the 10th attenuations of the Homeopathic Pharmacopeeia, generally 
the lower in the more acute and urgent cases. On these we depen 
entirely, nor shall we soon forget the many examples of the most formida- 
ble states of disease yielding in a manner unprecedented in our former 
knowledge and practice of the healing art. The following were the 
principal remedies used, and a few of the more prominent indications— 
not sufficiently detailed, however, for a guide to others, without reference 
to published works on the “ 

Ist. Aconitum . This article was used often in the early 
stage, especially when attended with a high degree of entonic action, 
with a dry skin, full, frequent or hard pulse, with much soreness in the 
abdomen. The general and local inflammatory symptoms were speedily 


‘ 
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subdued by it. A few drops were given, say six to ten in a tumbler of 
water, giving tablespoonful doses. Our medicines in severe cases 
were often repeated, generally in from one to two hours, and sometimes 
oftener. Frequently two remedies were used in alternation in a case, 
not in combination. 

2d. Colocynth. In the early stage of many cases there would be 
found frequent and copious discharges, first of a bilious character, but 
soon mixed with blood, attended with severe griping pains in the epigas- 
trium, the character of the pains resembling colic, with great soreness 
to the touch, and sometimes nausea and vomiting, involving the higher 
portions of the alimentary track. These cases were very urgent and se- 
vere, receiving, we believe, the popular appellation of cholera, soon pro- 
ducing great exhaustion and confirmed bloody motions. In these cases 
colocynth acted like a charm; indeed, we believe, in not a single case 
did it fail to relieve that peculiar colic pain, and that often almost in- 
stantly—so much so, that patients of this class kept a few powders by 
them for an emergency. If there was high inflammatory action, this 
remedy was preceded by or alternated with aconite. 

3d. Mercury. This was our sheet anchor; in short, it is the great 
remedy in epidemic autumnal dysentery—and yet, in the ordinary prac- 
tice, we are told that it did not produce a happy effect. There is, how- 
ever, a difference in giving it in a crude form, producing an irritation 
on the mucous surface merely, and being prepared so as to be as diffu- 
sible as any article of the materia medica. Simple mercury and corro- 
sive sublimate were both used, to good effect, and were in most cases 
given occasionally through the course of the disease. For the blood dis- 
charges with tormina and tenesmus, nothing equals it when given ho- 
meeopathically. In many cases the violent pains would be relieved 
immediately, so that the patients would inquire if they bad not taken 
a powerful anodyne (opiate). It required often repeating in urgent 
cases. In many cases the disease was cut short at once by a few doses. 
It seemed to control all the morbid phenomena, and prepare the way for 
a speedy convalescence. 

4th. Nux vomica was a valuable remedy in some constitutions ; and 
in cases where there was a continual tenesmus, with very small frequent 
stools, and a sensation not unlike a severe case of hemorrhoids, its effect 
was very great. 

Sth. Arsenic and Rhus Toxicodendron were the appropriate remedies 
in the advanced stages or early sinking—and malignant symptoms; but 
happily when timely seen, and the proper remedies were used, it was 
seldom necessary to resort to these potent agents. Especially in cases 
of worn-out subjects which had been neglected, where the stools were 
painless and like the wash of beef, and involuntary, was the rhus very 
valuable ; and the arsenic where there was some nausea, with epigastric 
sinking, and the discharges watery and of dark color, with great general 
debility, and offensive or aphthous mouth. 

6th. » bryonia, chamomile, pulsatilla, sulphur and some 
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other articles were used, and were of essential value, as they were seve- 
rally indicated—the details of which we will omit. 

As to regimen, we are not aware that anything peculiar entered into 
ourplan. Avoidance of strong acids, aromatics, &c., is most that was in- 
sisted upon. A free use of simple cool drinks, with liquid food, as bread 
water, gruel, sago, &c., was allowed. In a few cases of considerable 
heat of the surface, sponging with water occasionally was used. Conva- 
lescence in most cases was rapid, and perfect health soon regained, the 
digestive organs remaining in a condition to receive nourishment early. 
The duration of the disease was, we think, comparatively short, ve 
few being confined over two weeks ; and in a majority of cases, in whic 
the early symptoms were of a very grave character, a very much shorter 


was required. 

Fatality. ‘I'he epidemic in this city, on the whole, has been con- 

sidered as rather fatal, and yet, probably, not more so than is often wit- 
nessed. The whole number of deaths in Lowell, from dysentery, from 
July to December, taken from reports made out by the superintendent 
of burials, was 194. This is probably much below the actual number, 
as eg Be removed from this place for burial—one fourth of our popu- 
lation being transient residents. ‘The whole number of cases treated we 
have no means of estimating. It has been estimated at from 2000 to 
2500. 
The proportion of deaths to the number of cases treated in the city 
cannot be known to us exactly, any farther than those of our own pecu- 
liar treatment. We have been informed by several reputable physicians, 
of the ordinary practice, that about 1 in every 10 or 12 have died—and 
this has been near the estimate, we believe, in severe epidemic dysente- 
ries in previous years and in different locations. Perhaps some allow- 
ance should here be made for those cases which have had no medical 
treatment ; especially so, if: larger per cent. of such have died. Exact 
statistics on this point would be interesting. 

The whole number of cases treated homeeopathically was 156. Of 
these, 2 only proved fatal. One of these, a child between 1 and 2 years 
of age, sunk after a severe attack of about a week ; and the other was a 
young lady, about 30, with dysentery and typhoid fever combined. In 
this latter case, there was early prostration ; pulse 120 to 130, and the 
discharges over one hundred per day, of nearly pure blood and very 
painful. After the abatement of the dysenteric symptoms, the febrile 
action and frequent pulse continued, with all the characteristics of ty- 
phoid fever, for two or three weeks, when an improvement commenced, 
the fever abated, the pulse was reduced to 108, and the appetite im- 
proved, till about the 25th day, when swelling of the parotid gland su- 
pervened, and she sank about the 30th day. The number of cases which 
were commenced with homceopathic treatment, and changed to allopa- 
thic, was 2; and the number commenced with the ordinary treatment 
and changed during the treatment to the homaeopathic, was 10. Several 
of these latter were desperate cases, and beyond the expectation of relief 
by the attending physician ; but they all recovered. There were also four 
or five cases which we were called to see after being given over by the at- 


| 
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tending physician, and nearly or quite in articulo mortis, which died in 
from one to two or three days. From these facts it will be apparent, that, 
as an epidemic, the disease has on the whole been severe. A very large 

portion of the cases which fell under our treatment were grave cases, 
especially at their onset—and a far greater proportion of our cases recover- 
ed than we should a priori have had any reason to expect. And yet, as far 
as we are able to learn, the same mode of practice has been equally suc- 
cessful elsewhere in this disease. Nor do we apprehend that this success 
is peculiar to this disease. Although our proportion of deaths is com- 
paratively small, we would not have it understood that the practice we 
adopt, though it may be pleasant for the patient, is either simple or easy 
for the practitioner. On the other hand, it requires the closest examina- 
tion of the patient, the most accurate diagnosis, and the most discrimi- 
nating application of the remedies, to meet the varied abnormal condi- 
tions of the system, neutralize, as it were, the diseased action, and re- 
store the healthy functions. | 

Lowell, Dec. 15th, 1847. 


REPREHENSIBLE PRESCRIPTIONS AGAIN. 
To the Editor of the Boston Medical and Surgical Journal. 


Dear Sin,—In writing the article on reprehensible prescriptions, signed 
Medicus, we had not the least idea of inviting a pen and ink contest. 
It seems that a random shot in its descent has fallen upon some one, 
and the father of the recipe has appeared in its defence. Such is the 
character of the response, that we deem a reply both right and proper. 
Before animadverting in particular upon the remarks of W. W. C., we 
wish in the outset to explain a little. When penning the article as in- 
dicated above, we were perfectly well aware, that the theory of medicine 
was one thing, and its practice quite another; and that the same was 
true of doses of medicines. And this was learned from three years’ 
observation as we “ walked” the Massachusetts Hospital, and by two 
pee practice in one of the Dispensary districts, which was second to 

t one district in the city in point of numbers, and also by three years’ 
practice since that period. Habit is second nature, and doses of medi- 
cines, which would prove fatal to persons unaccustomed to their use, 
may be taken with impunity by those habituated to them—such persons 
at first commencing with medium doses. As witness opium chewers. 
Our article should, perhaps, have been thus qualified in this respect. 
With this explanation, we hesitate not to say, that if the prescription of 
five grains of morphia was given in a case of ordinary sickness, and the 
pene was unused to such medicine, in all probability it would 

ve proved fatal. And we would remark still further, that the recipe 
in question excited the surprise and inquiry of one of the oldest and 
most respectable practitioners in this city, one who has seen as much 
practice as any other man of his years. 
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We now approach the article in question. As an inference from a 
portion of the above paragraph, your readers can judge how far the 
charge in the first sentence of a knowledge of medicines derived from 
books alone, rather than from practice, is tenable. The charge of not 
being advanced in years, we are free to admit, and rejoice in it, for 
our maxim is to “live and learn.” Gray hairs, it would seem, stroke 
the beardless stripling! Now we have great respect for the enlightened, 
who are aged. e love to listen to old men, who wear horn bows and 
have silver knee-buckles, and cues, which like the handles of skillets 
hang pendant down their backs. For from their lips drops wisdom, and 
their ruled foreheads tell of anxious thought. The notary public—as 
sketched by Longfellow in his “ Evangeline”—is one of a class of 
venerable men, though his ipse dixit would not be to us law and gospel. 
Now C., even as the notary, may be in the autumn of the “ sere and yel- 
low leaf” of old age, since he speaks of the that might be denved 
from men of experience recording instances of unusual or extra medica- 
tion, as contra-distinguished from young practitioners. He then goes on 
to state the results of his practice with innocent morphia. Now all men 
are not alike entitled to respect and deference. C.’s own words con- 
vict him of administering unusual or extra doses of morphia. ‘The very 
cases cited prove, what we before stated, that he is not an “ inert” practi- 
tioner. He loads and fires sixty-four pounders, while we, not being an 
old soldier, dare not—even were we disposed—ply our artillery so 
strongly, thinking that “discretion is the better part of valor.” "There 
is nothing like being long in the service, and hurling the most powerful 
missiles into the citadel of disease. For thus, one either kills or cures. 
In the second sentence, C. intimates that the young should be readers 
and not writers. But after all, the young have a right to speak and 
write upon proper topics ; and the mere fact of youth, does not prove, 
as a matter of necessity, that what one says is unattended with weight. 
1 a repeat, that five grains of morphia is an inordinate and unusual 


Let us now analyze the course of treatment as indicated by C. A 
female patient afflicted with cancer, took, for three months, daily, 45 to 
50 grains of morphia, i. e. 300 grains of opium daily. From June 26 
to September 20, she took 48 drachms of morphia, or 17,260 grains of 

ium, which would give nearly 210 grains each day on an average. 

or is this all. The largest quantity given in any one day was one 
drachm, divided into six doses of ten grains each, or the moderate allow- 
ance of 360 grains of opium in one day! Now do not the above doses 
seem “ sufficient for all practical purposes ?” This statement would 
seem to be a “settler,” and to prove five grains of morphia were a 
drop in the bucket. We have read of the sleep of Rip Vanwinkle, 
and of the “fat boy” of Dickens, who was always asleep; and also 
of Goody Blake who “never slept, but when she slumbered in her 
pew.” But this beats all; as the Yankee phrase is, it beats “all na- 
tur.” Pray tell, which is the worse, the remedy or the disease? We 
think that in this case, the individual was hard to kill, or the disease 
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was more than usually obstinate, and cannot believe in a 
safety, or the expediency of such a line of treatment. If such large 
doses of hia were given, and “suffering was but ially miti- 
gated,” how much would it require to afford permanent relief? And if 
such doses were given with so little effect, would it not have been bet- 
ter practice to lay the drug upon the shelf? We should read the theory 
of medicine and its practice wrong, were we to indulge in such whole- 
sale doses of morphia as are here indicated, and therefore decline fol- 
lowing in the wake of so bold a practitioner. ‘The largest dose that we 
remember ever to have given, was nine grains of opium in three hours, 
in a case of mania a potu. And we should sooner think of blushing 
with shame, or paling with fear, at having given an excessive dose of a 
powerful medicine, than from having meted out a proper and medium 
dose. W. W.C. then must excuse us, if in writing for powerful medi- 
cines at least, we imitate the practice of homeopathic practitioners in 
regard to some of the simpler articles of the materia medica. 
Boston, January 5th, 1848. J. S. Ir. 


THE BOSTON MEDICAL AND SURGICAL JOURNAL. 


BOSTON, JANUARY 12, 1848. 


Dr. Harrison's Introductory Lecture.—A inent teacher in the 
Medical College of Ohio, is John P. Harrison, M.D., of the chair of Theory 
and Practice. A polite and cordial request from the class that his intro- 
ductory, the present season, might be published, induced him to place the 
manuscript at the disposal of the students. The introductory paragraph is 
a sensible and well digested epitome of the science of life; and the reflec- 
tions that naturally follow in regard to the office and relation of the phy- 
sician to society, are graphic and true. He discourses admirably on the 
effects of civilization, the multiplication of diseases that accompany man in 
his progress, from a rade condition to that state in which are enjoyed the 
comforts, elegancies, and other appliances belonging to the households of the 
opulent. Next, the dignity of the profession, from its antiquity, and the 
good it has rendered in every age; the intellectual character that apper- 
tains to the pursuits of the practitioner ; and, finally, the respect which is 
conceded to those who have done and who do well, in the high vocation of 
relieving the distresses of the sick, are managed with the skill of a scholar, 
and the good judgment of a sound thinker. 

It would be an unnecessary expenditure of labor to go into a minute 
analysis of the whole pamphlet, since the reader of it would, like ourselves, 
arrive at the same general conclusion—that this introductory is a sound 
exhibition of a cultivated mind. 


Dunglison’s Practice of Medicine.—A question is not unfrequently asked 
in regard to the best work extant on the practice of medicine ; which cannot 
be readily determined, since the English language abounds in excellent 
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treatises in this wwe department, and there are favorite authors and 
guide books which maintain an ascendancy over others of the same age 
and country, simply from some peculiarity in the arrangement of the ma- 
terials or the happy tact of the writers. As a general observation, we 
believe those medical books are decidedly the best which are the least 
embarrassed with theoretical speculations. Both students and practitioners 
require plain and correct statements, and especially so in the descriptions 
of diseases. In Dr. Dunglison’s volumes, there is a kind of pervadin 
exactness on every page, that is at once recognized, and, in fact, the medica 
public has long since decided that implicit reliance may be placed in any 
work which he permits to appear with his own name upon he title page. 
A third edition of his treatise on Special Pathology and Therapeutics has 
just been published by Lea and Blanchard, of Philadelphia. It has passed 
through so many careful examinations, and received so many improvements, 
under the vigilant eye of the indefatigable man who first gave it existence, 
that it would be an 7 in medical literature if it had not grown better 
and better. The student of medicine will find, in these two elegant volumes, 
a mine of facts, a gathering of precepts and advice from the world of expe- 
rience, that will nerve him with courage, and faithfully direct him in his 
efforts to relieve the physical sufferings of the race. 


Dr. Meigs’s Work on Females and their Diseases.—T wo notices, in com- 
mendation of this book, have appeared in this Journal—one by a gentleman 
who enjoys a wide-spread reputation for knowledge of female maladies ; 

the other by the editor—neither of whom, it is believed, were biased 
by any considerations of partiality for the author. We relished the style— 
a flowing, conversational freedom of thought and expression characterizing 
the whole, and giving even pretty grave parts an inviting aspect. The fact 
could not be denied, as we thought that ‘he volume was well calculated to 
have an extensive circulation, on account of the precepts it inculcates, 
the tical value it really possesses, and the lively, agreeable method 
Dr Meigs has discovered of gaining the entire attention of the reader. 
Notwithstanding these estimable properties, intimations are abroad that 
the work is disliked, from an opinion that it is too light—lacking that weight 
of dignity which becomes scientific treatises, and exhibiting a flippancy in 
handling subjects that his predecessors approached with all due solemnity. 
In a word, it seems to be deficient in a kind of Dutch ponderosity, once con- 
sidered essential to securing the approbation of those learned gentlemen in 
physic, who judge of the qualities of an author’s mental powers, by his 
ability to throw those, who honor him with half an hour's reading, into a 
profound slumber. But efforts, far stronger than any present demonstrations 
of hostility to the labors of Dr. Meigs, must be made to convince the active 
literary consumers of professional treatises, that this book is thus unworthy 
of their attention. The fact that it is slighted, in a degree, in high places, 
will rather tend to increase the sale. But, either with or without perse- 
cution, Dr. Meigs may feel assured of continued popularity. 


Paine's Materia Medica and Therapeutics.—Messrs. S. S. & W. Wood, 
the New York publishers, have sent forth a new edition of the above work. 
Martyn Paine, ‘LD. Professor of the Institutes of Medicine and Materia 


Medica in the University School, is the author. It abounds in facts, pre- 


| 


sented in the fewest words. The origin, a history, the true 
medicinal value, and the doses, of each article usually prescribed in medical 
practice, constitute one of the good features of this edition. Dr. Paine is 
no idler in science—and from the fact that he is, and has long been, inces- 
santly devoted to the study of medicine, his experience and observations 
must command attention, however disposed some may be to object to his 
researches on the philosophy of diseases. The book before us gives the 
essence of all the great treatises extant, on the materia medica, and there- 
fore must always be a convenient book for reference as authority. 


Transactions of the Philadelphia College of Physicians.—The quarterly 
reports of this very efficient body are always read with interest. There is 
some vitality in the association ; and that is not all—a willingness is man- 
ifested to have others profit by their deliberations. We consider the regular 
publication of the transactions of the College, either in the present form or 
as communications to some other periodical, an admirable feature, and 
calculated to excite both inquiry and emulation abroad. If the five medical 
colleges of Philadelphia, sustained as they are by about eleven hundred 
students, had been influenced by an exclusive policy, that would forbid the 
publication of a lecture of one of the faculty, because it was the professor’s 
private property ; and the various literary and scientific institutions, which 
give a wide spreading renown to that city, had, like an oyster in his closed 
shell, never allowed a thought to slip out of the charmed circle, lest it should 
grow into importance somewhere else, there would probably now have been 
but just one medical school in that city, instead of its being the acknow- 
ledged focus of medical enterprise, education and thrift. 


Etherization, with Surgical Remarks.—The profession are under obliga- 
tions to Dr. J. C. Warren for this timely contribution to surgery. He was 
the first to be consulted in regard to the use of the new agent for subdu- 
ing pain in surgical operations, and the first to use it. Having sy 4 0 
it, or assisted in its employment, in about 200 cases of surgery, he 
now published, in a succinct form, the results of his experience, and ad- 
vanced his opinions in regard to the value of the discovery, and its import- 
ance to humanity. This is authority not to be questioned. since the author 
is at the head of operative surgery in the United States, and we there- 
fore trust our medical brethren will avail themselves of the important in- 
formation the treatise contains. Copies are on sale at Ticknor’s, Washi 
10n street. 


Domestic Homeopathy.—Mr. Otis Clapp, the Boston publisher of homeo- 
pathic books, has kindly remembered us with the last one from his press— 
containing “ Rules for the domestic treatment of the maladies of infants, 
children and adults, and for the couduct and the treatment during preg- 
nancy, confinement and suckling, by John Epps, M.D., &c. Third Ame- 
can from the fourth London edition, edited and enlarged by Geo. W. Cook, 
M.D.” We can say of this, as we have been ready to say on all former 
occasions, in relation to the theory and practice of the homeopathists, 
that if they are satisfied, we are, as it is in vain to reason with the 


disciples.of Hahnemann. That which is systematically clear, beautiful 
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and true, to their apprehension, in medicine, is a phantom to our mental 
vision. But the time for discussion with us has passed by, and we have 
resolved to be gratified with whatever they say meets their approval. 
If they are truly enlightened by the works they read, we are certainly glad 
of it, and hope the public will reap the benefit of their illumination. 


Death of Robert Liston, of London.—The last arrival from Europe 
brings the melancholy intelligence of the death of the celebrated surgeon, 
Mr. Liston, at the age of 52 years. It is but a few weeks since the jour- 
nals announced his complete recovery from a serious indisposition, and the 
above announcement, therefore, is received with the greater surprise and 


grief. 


Medical Miscellany.—The Legislature of Indiana was recently com- 
pelled to adjourn in consequence of the prevalence of smallpox among the 
members.—Cases of smallpox have appeared in various parts of the north- 
ern sections of Vermont, also at Whitehall, N. Y.. causing considerabie 
excitement. It is said also to exist at Norwich. Conn.—Dr. Niles, for- 
merly of Boston, has been appointed minister to Sardinia, and confirmed 
by the United States Senate.—Three hundred small farmers died on one 
estate in the county of Cork, Ireland, in the course of last year, and were 
buried in one trench.—Dr. Edward P. Scott is speaker of the Senate in 
Virginia.—Dr. Crump, American Minister to Chili, has returned home. 
—lIn the University of Virginia, Charlottesville, there are 37 students study, 
ing natural philesophy, 109 devoted to chemistry ; 67 reading medicine- 
and 67 engaged in acquiring anatomy and surgery.—In the Supreme 
Court, held in Portland, Me., Barzillai Howard received $2500 damages 
against Dr. John Grover, for malpractice in an amputation case.—Two 
children recently died of hydrophobia, near Mary’s Landing N. J. 


“To CorrEsponpENts.—Dr. Martyn’s paper on the origin of the vaccine virus, and Dr. Ells- 
worth’s case of Amputation, have been received. 


Marrizp,—Dr. H. H. Woodruff, of North Salem, N. Y., to Miss C. Abbott. 


Dirp,—At Williamsburgh, Long Island, Dr. Charles Butiertield, 65.—At Live 
Dr. Margraff, very learned in languages.—In the same city in his 80th year, Edward Holme, 
Esq., MD. F.LS., president of the Manchester Literary a Philosophical Society —In Glasgow, 
Scoiland, Dr. Thompson. of the Glasgow Hospital, a victim to typhus fever—At Warrington, 

.. James Kendrick, Esq., M.D., F.LS., &e.,senior physician to the Warrington Dispensary.— 
In Burlington, Vt., Charles Hall, M.D., 62.—At White Hall, N. Y., Dr. J. B. Milton—a young 
and talented physician—of ship fever, in the bospital ‘or Irish panes ship fever, Dr. Charles 
A. Porter, one of the Assistant Physicians at the Qarantine Hospital, Staten Island.—At Newark, 
N. J., John Frame, M.D., 22.—At Gates, near Rochester, Dr. Edwin G. Munn.—At Erzeroum, Per- 
sia, Dr. Bell. Physician to the British Embassy—At Nice, Dr. ae. principal editor of the 
Bulletin de Therapeutique—Dr. Burdach, Professor in the University of Konigsberg. 


Report of Deaths in Boston—for the week ending Jan. 8th, 58.—Males, 39—females, 19.— 
Stillborn, 5. Of cousumption, 16—dropsy on the brain, 1—typhus fever, 10—old age, 1— 
inflammation of the bowels, 1—inflammation of the lungs, 1—quinsy, 1—lung fever, 3—croup, 6 
—infantile, 5—hamorrhage, 1—disease of the spine, |1—disease of the bowels, 2—marasmus, I 


—worms, of the lungs, 1—teething. 1—inflammation of the uterus, 1— 
disease of the heart. |—child-bed, 1. 

Under 5 years, 25—between 5 and 20 years, 2—between 20 and 40 years, 18—between 40 
and 0 years, 6—over 6 years, 7. 


| 


Importance of Bodily Health to the ey rn the requisites 
for the successful prosecution of our art, there is scarcely one of more 
importance than the possession of a sound constitution—at least in the out- 
set of your career. It has been well observed by a distinguished veteran 
in our ranks, “ that no axiom is more clearly established, or more generally 
admitted, than that which declares, that all that we practically are, and 
that we can accomplish in our present state, is, for the most part, the result 
of our organization. If well organized, and in health, we are in a condition 
to be comfortable, prosperous, and useful; but if our organization be de- 
fective or unsound, the reverse is true. To our organization we are as 
exclusively indebted for the character and amount of our intellectual and 
moral qualities, as our physical ; as positively so for the strength and activity 
of our reason and virtue, as of our muscles and joints. However paradox- 
ical this may appear to some, or perhaps heterodoxical to others, a thorough 
knowledge of the hysical man testifies to its truth. The brain is as truly 
and as obviously the organ of feeling, sentiment, and thought, as the glands 
are of secretion, and the muscles of motion. A large, healthy, and 
well formed brain (if in proportion to the rest of the body), therefore, 
gives strength of intellect and soundness of virtue to the philosopher 
and statesman, as certainly and directly, as large, healthy and well 
formed muscles and nerves give force to the arm of the smith or the 
leg of the dancer !¥****** Were this point borne in mind, by those 
who promulgate “systems of education,” examples of puny intellect 
would become less common; and valuable time, now devoted to the 
senseless and futile projects of teaching the mind without reference to the 
condition or degree of development of the organs with which it has to work, 
would be saved. But do not suppose that in what I have said, | desire to 
favor in the least the doctrine, ie the phenomena of man’s life are the 
result of his mechanism alone, and that this mechanism is the effect of 
chance—far from it; such a theory is but the day dream of a driveller, 
transient as its author, baseless as a shadow. All that I wish to urge is 
simply this, that for the accomplishment of every great mental achievement, 
physical qualifications are of the highest importance. The old axiom, 
“mens sana in corpore sano,” is full of wisdom, and if there is one among 
you so unfortunate as to possess a feeble constitution, Jet me counsel him 
as one who has dearly proven the misery of such a possession, to abandon 
the study of medicine at once, or at least until vigor and tone have been 
impa to his frame. Without health, the professional life of a man is 
one long, dreary night of suffering and disappointment.—Professor Mutter’s 
Introductory Lecture. 


The Nature of Gen. Shields’s Wound.—This gallant soldier has recently 
been the guest of our city, and we were called upon to dress his second 
wound: being detained, we found our friend, Dr. Dugas, in attendance 
when we arrived. It is known that Gen. Shields was wounded twice in 
the recent battles in Mexico. By the discharge of a cannon at Cerro | 
Gordo, he was shot through the ike and given over as certain todie. The 
General thinks it was a grape shot that traversed his chest. The ball has 
evidently passed between the lungs, through the mediastina ; entering within 
the right nipple and passing out near the spine on the right side. He spat no 
blood, did not fall, and even gave the word of command after being wounded. 
In a few moments he was in indescribable agony, and prayed even for 
death, to be relieved !—Southern Medical and Surgical ‘veel. 
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